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THE CECENTRALTZED ADMINISTRATION OF FEDERALLY FUNDED 
PROJECTS AT THE LOCAL LEVEL HAS TENDED TO REINFORCE 
SEGREGATION WHEN THE FEDERAL ASSISTANCE HAS BEEN MISUSED TO 
FURTHER LOCAL DEVELOPMENT POLICIES. HOWEVER THE NATIONAL 
COMMITMENT TO EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES AND ANTIPOVERTY EFFORTS 
REQUIRES THAT THERE BE A REASSESSMENT OF THE USE OF FEDERAL 
FUNDS TO ASSURE THAT THEY ARE BEING USED FOR 
NONDISCRIMINATORY PURPOSES. FEDERAL URBAN AID PROGRAMS COULD 
HELP TO OPEN THE SUBURBS TO NEGROES AND LOW- INCOME FAMILIES 
by OFFERING LARGER EDUCATIONAL GRANTS AND HIGHER FUNDING 
PRIORITIES TO COMMUNITIES WITH LOW-INCOME NEGRO FAMILIES. ALL 
THE VARIOUS FEDERALLY FUNDED PROGRAMS FOR METROPOLITAN AREA 
HOUSING AND COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT COULD MAKE ALLOCATIONS 
CONTINGENT ON LOCAL COMMITMENTS TO DESEGREGATION. THERE ALSO 
SHOULD BE A UNIFICATION OF GUIDELINES AND REGULATIONS TO 
INSURE THAT ALL FEDERALLY ASSISTED PROGRAMS INCLUDE 
NONDISCRIMINATORY POLICIES AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITY GOALS. A 

federal Fair housing law should be enacted which would 

EQUALIZE ACCESS TO HOUSING AND WOULD STRENGTHEN ENFORCEMENT 
OF EXISTING LOCAL LAWS. FEDERAL LOW-INCOME HOUSING PROGRAMS 
SHOULD BE enlarged TO INCLUDE SUBSIDIES FOR SUBURBAN HOUSING 
AND FOR RELOCATION OF FAMILIES DISPLACED BY URBAN RENEWAL. 
THERE SHOULD BE A MECHANISM FOR NEGOTIATION BETWEEN CENTRAL 
CITIES AND SUBURBS TO RESOLVE ANY CONFLICTS OF INTEREST. 

THESE PROPOSALS DO POT REQUIRE ANY RADICAL CHANGE IN FEDERAL 
PROGRAMS NCR A TAKEOVER OF LOCAL AUTHORITY. MANY OF THESE 
STEPS COULD BE IMPLEMENTED BY EXECUTIVE AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
DECISIONS. THIS PAPER WAS PREPARED FOR THE NATIONAL 
CONFERENCE ON EQUAL EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY IN AMERICA'S 
CITIES. SPONSORED BY THE U.S. COMMISSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS. 
WASHINGTON. D.C.. NOVEMBER 16-18. 1967. (NH) 
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5. 

"^gove m nent is'^ heavily involved in shaping 
Aaerlca's urban areas, ihrou^ grants-in-aid, loans, aortgage insurance, and 
direct construction of public buildings and facilities, federal agencies influence 
the basic physical pattern of mc^tropolltan areas and the quality of public 
services available to their citizens. Ohe highway network, mass transit, 
hospitals, water and sewer facilities, housing built with FHA mortgage assistance, 
low-incoiie public housing, and urban renewal projects - all financed with federal 
aid - together have significant intact on idiere people of different incones 
live and work, who their neighbors are, and with idion their children go to school, 
farther, the flow of federal aid to individual cosnunlties for education, health 
services, welfare, and antipoverty programs affects the nature and level of 
services available to different population groups in the metropolitan area. 

Total federal spending for urban development and public services is 
substantial arid continues to mount: according to estimates of the Depeurtment 
of Housing and Urban Development, federal programs in urban areas involved total 
obligations or commitaents of some 28.4 billion dollars in 1966 , equal to 
4 percent of gross national product.^ !Qms the federal government shares 
responsibility with the states and local conmmlties for the way we are 
building and servicing our metropolitan areas. 

Ibe cities and suburbs that are emerging are a source of deep concern 
to those who believe in equality of opportunity. We are building into our urban 
areas a hl£^ degree of racial and economic segregation and widespread disparities 
in the provision of public services. Ohe problems of school desegregation with 
idiich thr. Civil Sights Commission is concerned are symptomatic of an urban 
pattern that severely Halts opportunities and choices for low-income groups 
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in general and Negroes in particular. Low-cost housing is concentrated mainly 
in the central cities and a handful of older suburban towns in most large 
urban areas. Opportunities for low- income families to live elseidiere are 
restricted by the nature of the housing market. Hew housing built today in ihe 
suburbs is priced primarily for families with anroial incomes of $8,000 and 
above; the current median sales price of new single-family houses is $20,000, 
with few available below $17,000. Similar housing built a few years ago is 
still priced beyond the means of low- income groups. little subsidized housing 
is being built in the suburbs. Hirther, discriminatory practices in selling 
and fin ancin g suburban housing exclude even many Hegroes who can afford to live 
there. 




As a resiat, the suburbs are attracting lAite middle- and upper-income 
fandlie? with children; while the core cities are beccmdng the domain of the 
elderly, broken families, low-income groups, and Hegroes. Biis picture is not 
true in all metropolitan areas, but it does apply generally to large metropolitan 
areas in all parts of the country and to those of all sizes in the Northeast. ^ 
Oomamities where the poor are concentrated are faced with great HAiKATw^a for 
public service - for welfare, health, public safely, and education - idille their 
tax resources are limited by the low Income of their [population. Dws the 
segregated pattern of metropolitan areas leads to a separation of needs from 
resources, with the central cities increasingly unable to provide adequate 
services for their people. School programs are peurticularly affected: mos-f. 
big-city school systems spend less per pupil than the schools of their surrounding 
suburbs, and often substantially less.^ 

These trends spell out clear implications for school desegregation. In the 
lArge met^politan areas, prospects are dim for desegregation within the central 
cities alone. Hegro population is concentrated in these cities, and the age 
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composition and family size of this population that many core cities are 

heading for predominantly N^gro enrollments in the public schools. In 1965 , 

9 major cities already had ISegro majorities in their elementary schools : 

Atlanta, Baltimore, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Nevark, Philadelphia, St. Louis, 
an<^ ifashington. Current populs'.tion estimates Indicate that Ilegro population 
is becoming increasingly concentrated in the central cities, while 'idiite 
population continues to decline.^ Over time, there will be fewer and fewer 
idiite students to take part in central-city desegregation plans; predominantly 
Negro schools will be unavoidable unless desegregatl(si is approached on a 
metropolitan basis. 

This paper will therefore focus on possibilities for metropolitan 
desegregation, and ina broader context than that of schools alone. School 
segregation is deeply embedded in other metropolitan characteristics: limited 

housing opportunities for Negroes and the poor, government policies that limit 
these opportimities, and the financing of education and other public services. 

Major emphasis will be on the current and potential, role of the federal 
government in providing opportunities for desegregation in housing and schools. 
Several strategies for federal action will be explored. Including measures to 
equalize tax resources, specific requirements for meeting the needs Df minoxlty 
groups in urban aid programs, more effective enforcement of civil ri^ts and 
fair housing lavs, programs to subsidize housing in the suburbs, and federal 
encouragement of central-city- suburban cooperation. 

The Federal Interest 

The federal government today is helpirg underwrite a fom oi metropolitan 
development that segregates Negroes and other minority groups and denies them 
equal opportunities in education, housing, and public services. Die title of a 
recent publicatioi of the National Committee y^gainst Discrimination in Housing 



states this charge forcefully: "Hhw the Federal Government Builds Qiettos." 

Biis situation, however, has come about more throu^ federal failure to direct 
its programs toward positive goals of equal opportunity than thrao^ deliberate 
attempts to use urban aid programs for promoting patterns of segregation. The 
administration of federally aided programs is largely decentralized to the local 
level; thus federal assistance is used in ways that reinforce local coonimity 
development policies. In the suburbs, these policies are often aimed at 
excluding Negroes and low-income people while using federal aid to benefit 
white middle-income residents. It is inaccurate to charge that federal programs 
themselves help maintain forced segregation. But coimmmities vhose policies 
contribute to forced segregation are nevertheless using federal aid to build 
facilities for their own residents, and by keeping Negroes and low-income 
people out of the coniBmity they are denying them access to these facilities. 

A possible and exceptional instance in idiich federally-aided activities do 
help exclude unwanted people is the use of losal planning grants to prepare 
zoning ordinances, building codes, and subdivision controls that rule out the 
construction of moderate-cost housing. 

Within the central cities and their ^ettos, federal and local policies 
hav ; taken a somewhat different turn recently. Nsny programs are being mounted 
to deal with the problems of ghetto residents. With few exceptions, these 
programs try to improve conditions inside the gpietto without creating new 
opportunities for some of the ghetto residents to move else\diere. A strong 
case can be made for such programs, since it is clear that even the most vigorous 
policies to desegregate the ghettos would leave large nunibers of people living 
there for yer-s to come. Bxt programs to iaprov ' the ghetto cannot in themselves 
resolve the problems of people lAio live there. 

Ghetto improvement without desegregation - iiqportant as it is in the short 
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run - 1111]. fail in the long run for several reasons. First, the rapid growth 
of urban Negro population means that the ghetto cannot be contained within its 
present boundaries and still provide decent living conditions. Between 1950 and 
i960, nomdiite population in metropolitan areas grew from 9 million to I3.2 
million, with 82 percent of this Increase in the central cities. According to 
current Census Bureau estimates, the nonidiite population in metropolitan areas 
grew by an additional 2.8 million between i960 and I966, this time with 87 percent 
of the increment in the central cities.^ (During the same period; Census 
estimates are that central cities accounted for 95 percent of the increase in 
nomdilte children under l4 - a fact of obvious significance for school programs.) 
Accommodating population growth of this magnitude in present ghettos would mean 
rebuilding them on a vast, scale beyond any now contemplated, 
with a need for high**density housing projects and new public facilities to serve 
ever-increasing numbers of people. Realistically, providing adequate space, 
decent housing, and needed services for ghetto residents will be virtually 
impossible unless many of them have opportunities to live elsewhere. 

Further, programs to improve the ghetto are not likely to succeed in 
providing enou^ jobs for g^tto residents. Efforts to attract fii'ms into the 
ghetto may yield some token results, but the basic job market is metropolitan- 
wide. Negroes in the ^etto are cut off from the main centers of growth in 
industrial jobs, which are in the suburbs. Not only is transportation to these 
jobs difficult, but the usual informal channels of commmi cation throuj^ Mhlch 
blue-collar workers find jobs are not operating. Gbetto residents simply do 
not hear about jobs in the distant suburbs. .Ifliile remedial measures are possible, 
focusing on improvements in job information and in public transportation, the 
most effective long-run solution is to create more opportunities for Negroes 
to live near suburban jobs. 
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Becauf e of the connection between population income and local govezniM 
tax revenue, measures that imply maintaining Megro j^iettos and concentrations 
of low-income people in the central cities do not offer a sufficient base for 






providing the extensive public services that are needed. Again, remedial action 
is possible through federal and state grants to the central cities, but these, too, 
would have to be on a massive scale to provide for adequate service. 

Final ly , es^perlence to date with remedial school programs in segregated 
schools casts doubt on the educaxlonal effectiveness of this approach.^ 
it is possible that new types of programs - or more costly ones - will be more 
effective than those of the recent past, the case for segregated remedial programs 
remains to be established. Mean^diile, the Coleman report and subsequent 
analysis of its data ty the Civil Rl^ts Ccxnmisslon does indicate one promising 
approach to inproving educational opportunities for disadvantaged children: 
integrated education. A strategy of ^etto Improvement imacconpanled by 
desegregation runs a high rish of failure in education as well as ‘i | i^ h o*^**^n g, 

Jobs, and public services. 



Die case for reconsidering federal programs that reinforce present patterns 
of metropolitan development is basically that these patterns obstruct progress 
toward a series of important and interlocking national goals. Dirough legislation 
and executive orders of the past five years, tha nation has undertaken comsuitments 
to provide eq^al opportunity in education and housing and to eliminate poverty. 
Diat these goals are closely related to one another, and that they are also 
linked to the way we build urban aireas, has sometimes been noted e:qplicitly 
in statements of national goals. President Kennedy's Executive Order on Equal 
Qppoirtunlty in Housing acknowledged that discriminatory practices not only 
denied many people the benefits of federally financed housing, but that 
such discriminatory policies and practices result in segregated 
patterns of housing and necessarily produce other forms of dis- 
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c r i ml na tion and segreg&'tloii vhich deprive many iUnericans of eijaal 
opportunity in the exercise of their inalienable rights to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness....^ 

President Johnson, in his 1965 message, "Problems and Future of the Central City 
and Its Suburbs," stated as a basic goal of federal \xrban policy: 

Ws must extend the range of choices available to an our people so that all, 
and not just the fortunate, can have access to decent homes and schools, 
to recreation, and to culture.® 

A year later, the President *s message proposing the model cities program and 
related legislation spoke once again of the goal of "(JLvlng to both urban and 
suburban families the freedom to choose idiere they vill live."^ 

Federal aid in support of policies that stress suburban exclusion 
C^tto improvement without desegregation is incompatible with these objectives. 

If federal urban programs are seen not as independent actions but as inportant 
contributors to the structure and organization of metropolitan areas, their 
impact even conflicts with the spirit of Title VI of the Civil RL^ts Act of 1964 ; 

No person in the United States shall, on the ground of isce, color, 
or national origin, be excluded from participation in, be denied the 
benefits of, or be subjected to discrimination under any program or 
activity receiving Federal financial assistance. (Section 601.) 

Bie ufban programs and activities receiving federal assistance can be construed 
as individual programs to build hi^ways and utility systems, insure housing, 
and iinprove services to ghetto areas. Jfore broadly, however, the activity 
receiving federal aid under a great number of separate programs is actually the 
building and servicing of metropolitan areas. Jja. this activity of conmiunity 
development, it is clear that many people are denied benefits and subjects' to 
dlscrisdsatlon because of race. 
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iPlnoncial Incentives for Desegregation 

Federal urban aid programs could make in^Kjrtant contributions toward 
opening up the suburbs to lfeg27oes and low-income families by undercutting 
fi na n cial incentives that now promote suburban exclusion. Local suburban 
development policies are shaped in large part by tax considerations. Communities 
where the poor live pay financial penalties, under our present system of 
financing local government. lEhis system relies heavily on locally raised 
property taxes to pay the cost of local government. As of 1962 , JO percent 
of local government revenue came from local sources - 48 percent from the 
property tax alone - while 28 percent came from the state government and only 
2 percent from federal grants. This dependent- on local tax revenues 
means that a community *s ability to provide public services depends to a great 
extent on the wea.lth of its residents. In the cost calculations of local 
government, poor residents bring deficits: they require more in local service 

costs than they will contribute in local taxes. 

As a result, suburbs struggling with the costs of new -schools, new utility 
systems, and expanding services for a growing population have strong financial 
incentives to exclude low-income residents. They also iiave policy tools that 
can serve this end. land and building development controls can req;uire excessive 
minimum lot sizes, expensive types of construction, and elaborate street and 
utility installations in new subdivisions - sQJL of which raise the cost of new 
houLing and help price out families with limited incomes. Further, they can 
choose not to participate in programs fo.** building subsidized 3uw-income housing. 
These practices are widespread, and they are prompted at least in part by tax 
motives, as well as by status concezns and race prejudice. 

One way of opening the suburbs to larger numbers of negroes and low-income 
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families is to remove the tax incentives that promote exclusionary policies. 
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More substantial amounts of federal and state aid to local goverzunent vould ease 
the present reliance on local property taxes and thus veaken these incentives* 
Education costs ax^ particularly critical: for the country at large they ajnounted 

■CO 45 percent of local government expenditure in I962. In many growing suburbs, 
education costs and capital charges for new schools toge*ther account for more 
than half the to-tal budget. Thus the pressure to hold dowx property taxes often 
focuses particularly on keeping out additional families ‘with children of school 
age \dio would buy modera*be-co8t houses. Althou^ state aid for education 
accounts for a large share of local education costs - 37 percent in 1962^ - 
■there are wide -variations from one s^bate to another. And federal contributions 
are negligible, constituting less than 8 percent of to^tal education expendi^tures 
in 1965-66.12 Rirther, very few federal programs allocate aid or set matching 
grant reqjiirements on ■the basis of local fiscal ability. Most federal aid to 
local govem7aent flows through the states; and as of I962, less than 20 percent 
of federal aid took account of variations in s*tate fiscal capacity. 13 

The present system of financing local governiLmt rewards conmiunities -that 
manage to exclude the poor. To encourage local action in support of desegregation, 
this system should be overhauled to re-ward communities that admit the poor. 

Federal programs can -work toward this end in several -ways. Title 1 of the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 1965 authorizes larger grants to 
ccanmunities where there are more school-age children whose families have low 
incomes or receive payments under the aid for families of dependent children 
program. Other programs could similarly vary the amount 6f federal grants 
according to a formula that takes into account the proportion of low-income 
families in the community or other measures of 1oc€lL fiscal capacity. In programs 
where the total grant amount logically depends upon particular project proposals, 
the local matching share could be reduced for communities \diere low-income people 
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Uts; or such commlties could he given prlorl'ty over other applicants fbr 
Halted funds. (Sone urban programs do consider such factors in setting 
priorities administratively^ hut legislative authority for this approach 
he desirable.) Obese kl.ids of revards to comnities that accept poor families 
should he incorporated es^licitly in the najor urban aid programs^ such as 
Title HI grants for supplementary education centers^ health facilities and 
services grants, urban renewal, lov- income housing, urban mass traxisportation 
grants, and grants for water and sever facilities. 

Federal Program Bequlrements 

In addition to using federal-aid programs to relax local tax pressures, 
the federal government could require comainitles using certain programs to 
make specific provision for desegregation of lov-lncone and minority groiq^ 
in their plans. A few federal programs have such reqiilrements, hut these are 
mainly programs used in the central cities. A recent requirement for coBumitles 
building low-rent public housing, for example, calls for desegregation policies in 
site selection: 

Any proposal to locate housing only in areas of racial concentration 
will he prima facie unacceptable and will he returned to the local 
authority for further consideration and submission of either (l) 
alternative or additional sites in other areas so as to provide more 
balanced distribution of the pressed housing or (2) a clear showing, 
factually substantiated, that no acceptable sites are available outside 
the ar«ts of racial concentration.^^ 

Another exaople of this approach occurs in the requirements for the 
Wbrkable Program for Comunity T^provement, idiich is a prerequisite for 
urban renewal gi'snts and certEdn otdier adds administeied by the Depeu:tment of 
Bo^lslng and Urban Development. One provision in the Ubrkable Program calls for 
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the establlshoieiit of nechanlsiiiB for citizen participation in planning, inr»Ti«Htig 
"a subcoomittee of the advisory committee or a special committee on minority 
group housing, vith membership to include representative members of the 
V incipal minori-ty groups in the community. Guidelines for the Vbrkable 
Program state further: 

One of the most universally critical housing needs in comnunities 
over the country is the provision of adequate housing open to minority 
groups. Ciis complex natter must have special attention if real progress 
is to be made in providing the needed housing. For this reason, it is 
generally e3^)ected that there will be established a conoiittee, or 
subcommittee, to nork for full opportunity in housing for groups. 

Ibe iB^ortant consideration Is for each coanunlty to develop a plan of 
action that viU best carry out its responsibility to vork for full 
opportunity in housing for all groups in their loccUlty.^^ 

More t ha n 1,000 local comnunities nov have active workable prog.ams acceptable 
to the Depeurtment of Housing and Urban Development. These programs, however, 
apply to single localities rather than metropolitan areas, further, th^ 
are seldoii prepared by segregated suburbs, since they are not reqiaired for 
participation in fH/l or other suburban-oriented housing programs. 

An unusual desegregation requirement on a metropolitan basis has recently 
been added to the Oammunity Renewal Program. Oils is a program that supplies 
federal aid for the advance planning of renewal projects and other activities 
to iiQirove housing and enyiranmental conditions. Bie CRP is also a single- 
comriinlty program, but new requirements call for the commmity receiving aid 
to work with metropolitan planning agencies or councils of government for 
areawide solutions to minority housing problems. Since I 963 , localities 
preparing CRP's have been responsible for Including an affirmative program 
to meet minority housing needs and to eliminate discriminatory barriers 
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Obstructing open access to housing vithin their own Jurisdiction. Bie new 
requirements call for more specific scheduling of this program and for the 
following additional action: 

TO the extent possible, where the applicant is within an urbanized 
or metropolitan area, the "Affirmative Program" should include measures 
to enlist the aid of neighboring and nearby communities and urbanized areas in 
taking measures to insure equal opportunity in housing and in assuming the 
responsibility of providing low-and-moderate income housing units. 

Where metropolitan pl anning agencies or Councils of Governments (COG's) 
exist, the CRP applicant should utilize all possible means and measures to 
seek these agencies* assistance in dealing not only with traditional physical 
planning elements (e.g. land use, zoning, transportation, and capital programming) 
but also in effectively treating on a metropolitan regional basis equally 
inqwrtant planning and devel<^nt matters in the area of income and racial 
stratification between central core cities and sdrrounding suburban regionf . 

Steps possible ... include: multilateral negotiations within COG's and 
metrc^litan planning bodies; efforts to include low-income and open-liousing ele- 
ments in metropolitan plans; and, where the board or council goi-'eming these 
metropolitan agencies does not adequately represent the concerns of the CRP 
applicant for equal housing opportunity and the provision of low-income housing, 
appropriate steps should be considered by the locality to seek revision of the 
basic organization and representational structure of the metropolitan body .17 
OSiese requirements appear to offer valuable precedents that could be applied 
to programs operating in the suburbs or programs operating on a metropolitan-wide 
basis, including those of other agencies as well as the Department of Housing 
and urban Development. Bbw effective they have been in practice is uncertain, 
however. Ohere has been sufficient experience with the Wbrkable Program 
requirement dealing with minority housing and with the I963 
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CRP requirement for an afflimatlve minority housing program so that a careful 
evaluation of the results should now he undertaken. Case studies in the field 
could help determine the extent to \diich these federal requirements have been 
met and have actually influenced local decisions and the use of subsequent 
federal grants. 

Althou^ an evaluation study may suggest ways of strengthening these 
requirements or improving their administration^ a first step can be taken to 
bring other programs in line with the basic policies that have already been 
set forth. In particular^ specific provisions dealing vi1;h minority group 
needs should be added to federal requirements in connectiiDn with aid for 
metropolitan planning (including metropolitan transportation planning), 
urban mass transportation, water and sewer facilities, open space, health 
facilities, supplementory education centers and services, and special grants to 
assist in planned metropolitan development. These reqiilrements mi^t work in 
two separate directions. First, program requirements could help assure that the 
activity receiving aid gives sufficient attention to the needs of low-income and 
minority groups in the comimity. Thus a locality applying for mass transportation 
or health facilities aid would have to show that it is meeting the transportation 
or health needs of its low-income citizens throu^ its specific project proposal 
or throu^ other services to be made available. Reqiilrements applying to the 
specific activity for \diich aid is sought would help assure adequate services 
for the poor, but they would not contribute directly to desegregation of 
housing or schools. 

A second approach, more relevant to desegregation, would eoqihaslze 
participation in areawide plans to expand housing opportimities for minority 
groups. Most major federal-aid programs for commanity development already 
incorporate certain areawide planning requirements. Water and sewer, mass 
transportation, and open space grants administered by the Department of Housing 
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and Urban Development all have similar provisions to the effect that each aided 

project must be consistent with areavide plans for the specific function that 

ia to be assisted^ and that these functional plans in turn cu:e to be part of 

long-range^ areavide comprehensive planning. In a typical program guide^ 

comprehensive planning is defined as follows: 

Comprehensive areawide planning is a systematic and continuing 

process designed to help solve ciirrent problems and provide for future 

needs. It includes the identification and continuous refinonent of 

objectives and criteria; collection and analysis of pertinent data; 

consideiration of alternative courses of action; coordination of local 

plans and of programs and activities affecting the development of the 

area; formulation^ maintenance and updating of a conprehensive development 

plan; and improvement programming and other measures to implement the 

plan. Comprehensive planning covers land use^ transportation^ water and 

sewers^ open space and recreation^ housing^ health and education 

facilities ; community development and renewal^ and other aspects of 

physical^ economic and social development of significance to the 

l8 

particular urban area.*** 

Housing and schools are specifically Included in this definition^ but the planning 
guide says nothing about equed opportunity or desegregation as a necessary 
or desirable goal of such planning. The question of goals is left to local 
decisions: "comprehensive planning is conceived and ccurrled out to attain 

urban eurea goals and objectives under the policy direction of local elected 

officials. "^9 

The federal position with respect to these grant programs is clearly at 
variance with the new Comnanlty Renewal Program regulations cited ecu:lier. 
Oonmunltles receiving federal aid for CRP's euie required to press for areawide 
planning action to meet the housing needs of minority groups^ but comnunities 
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receiving other aids are under no such obligation. In the case of the CRP> 
cQsmmmltles are esqpected to comply vlth national goals of equal opportunity In 
housing. In the other programs ^ HUD encourages localities to set their own 
goals. !Qius areawide planning councils can esq^ct to face requests for action 
on minority housing coming from central cities working on CRP*s^ but other 
member communities will be under no pressure from HUD to respond. In fact^ 
suburban communities can continue to receive their federsQ. aid for other programs 
\dille Ignoring HUD-prongpted requests from CRP participants. Further^ much of 
i;he plazmlng undertaken by areawide councils Is Itself funded under HUD planning 
grants: these grants do not require attention to minority housing needs and thus 
fall to reinforce the message given In the Comunlty Benewal Program. 

Federal programs could strengthen opportunities for desegregation by 
redefining comprehensive planning requirements to Include an affirmative program 
to give minority groups eqjue^. access to housing^ education^ and other public 
services. Oommunlties receiving federal grants and the specific federal-aid 
projects themselves should be e:qpected to contribute to this program. 
water and sewer projects should be part of a utility system that serves new 
low-income housing; and mass transports' n grants should support systems that 
provide needed service for minority groups^ such as lines to suburban aieas 
of low-income housing or lines linking ghettos to outlying Job centers. A 
numiber of grants imder these programs do In fact serve such needs; but t;here 
Is nothing In the program requirements to encourage communities to plan with 
these purposes in mind. 

(Srants for supplementary education centers and services (Title lU) 
and for hospital and medical facilities also Involve certadn areawide considerations 
lAilch could be expanded. !Die manual for educational project applicants under 
Title HI notes that this program is particularly ccmcemed with planning for 
metropolitan areas ^ and that all projects must be considered In reference to 
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*H;he geograiMc distribute.' a of the population vithin the State; the relative 
need of persons in different geographic areas and in different population 
groups vithin the State; the financial ability of communities or areas to 
provide the proposed services and activities; the relative ability of the local 
educational agencies vithin the State to provide those services and activities.’’^ 
Grants for medical facilities are revieved in the light of statevide and in some 
cases metiropolitan area health plans ^ vhich also take into account the 
distribution of population and health needs. These considerations are not 
as broad as the cos^rehensive planning requirements of HUD programs ^ but the^r 
do raise Issues of the distribution of disadvantaged population groups and of 
relative fiscal capacity of communities^ 'idiich in turn reflects the proportion 
of lov-lncome people living there. 

Ihe federal government could give stronger support to metropolitan 
desegregation by extending these cansideratl(»is to revard communities that 
take action to admit lov-income groups or to Include them in proposed programs. 
Program reqiiirements could be restated to indicate that priority vill be given 
to communities \diich provide housing or public services for disadvantaged groups^ 
either in the activity for vhich federal aid is sought or in other community 
development activities. This requirement could be met in a number of vays, 
including building lov-income housing^ talking peurt in metropolitan school 
exchanges of disadvantaged children^ or providing facilities \diich serve 
significant numbers of lov-income people including those outside the comnmlty 
as veil as those vithin it. ISie U. S. Conference of Mayors has recently 
urged a similar federal policy to open the suburbs to lov-income housing. A 
resolution adopted at the mayors' I966 conference calls on Congress to make 
adl federal, grants for vater and sever systems^ open space, and other conanunlty 
facilities contingent upon a local agreement to provide a ’’reasonable share" 
of the lov- and middle-incoiLae housing in the area.^^ 
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!Biese proposals would operate throu^ federal requirements attached to 
specific aid programs. Other federal measures to encourage metropolitan-wide 
cooperation in support of desegregation will he considered in the last section 
of this paper, dealing with incentives for Joint use of federal programs hy 
several communities and wlich arrangements for metropolitan planning and 
coordination. 



Fair Housing laws 

Much of the above discussion has centered on federal incentives to make 
low- Income housing available on a metropolitan bausls, and thus to offer Improved 
opportunities for resldentleG. and school desegregation. Although present patterns 
of segregation are related very closely to' the economic inability of most 
Hegro families to afford the cost of suburban housing, another significant 
problem is discrimination that prevents Negroes fiXM buying or renting 
suburban housing that they can afford. If Income and housing cost were the sole 
causes of racial segregation, Iliegroes would be much more widely dispersed 
throughout metropolitan areas than they are today. 

Thus another important approach to desegregation is to give minority 
groups eq]ual access to housing available at market prices. Various measures 
have been taJ%n to prevent discrimination in the sale or rental of housing, 
but both the legal framework and enforcement procedures are far from adequate. 
Twenty-one states now have some form of open-occupancy law, but these vary 
widely in their coverage. Some apply only to publicly aided housing; several 
exeoqpt owner* occupied single-family houses and rental units in small structures. 
The absence of a federal fair housing law is a serious gap in this legal frame- 
work. President Kennedy *s Executive Order, "Equal Opport\inity in Housing," 
applies only to housing built with federal aid or financed with the aid of 
federal mortgage insurance: this housing currently amounts to less than 20 
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percent of new housing starts. 

Although the subject of state action Is beyond the scope of this paper. It Is worth 

noting that most state enforcement procedures rely primarily on Individual complaints 

as a basis for action and fall to make a systematic attack on patterns of discrimination 
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practiced by real estate brokers and mortgage lending Institutions. The federal 
government has begun to Institute joint procedures with the states to apply state fair 
housing laws to federal programs, but primary responsibility for enforcement of these laws 
rests with the states themselv. i. 

Further federal action to assure equal opportunity In housing should Involve both 
wider coverage of the market and more effective enforcement even for the portion now 
covered by the Executive Order. For the time being, a national fair housing law has been 
Hocked by Congressional opposition to the administration's proposed Title IV of the 1967 
Civil Rights Bill. Broader coverage may be possible, however, through more effective 
use of the Executive Order. First, It may be possible to extend the Order beyond FHA 
and VA assisted housing to cover housing that Is conventionally financed by federally 
supervised lenders. If It Is determined that sufficient legal authority exists to 
accomplish this extension. It should be done. Secondly, the Order has been limited by 
regulation so as not to apply to one- and two-famlly owner- occupied homes. This means 
that once the FHA-alded builder sells a house, the owner- occupant Is free to discriminate 
on resale. This exemption should be removed. Thirdly, no effective action has been taken 
to assure equal access to housing provided through pre-Executlve Order FHA assistance. 

This affects a particularly strategic part of the housing stock: from 1935 through 1961, 

FHA Insured 5^ million housing units, many of which will be coming on the market at prices 
or rents well within the reach of large ntimbers of Negro families. Although many of the 
early mortgages have now been amortized or the FHA Insurance terminated, about half the 
FHA Insurance ever written still remains In force. For exanq>le, there are more than 
300,000 pre-Order FHA multi-family units still receiving FHA assistance. The housing 
covered by this Insurance could offer unparalleled opportunities for Negroes to Improve 
their living conditions and to choose new places to live. Requirements should be Imposed 
to assure equal access to this housing. 

Some older FHA-lnsured housing has come under the provisions of the Executive Order: 
houses repossessed by FHA for subsequent resale. This housing Is 
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typically sold throu^ real estate brokers -who give assurances that they viU 
show them on a nondiscriminatory basis. Phir housing groups in Philadelphia and 
Kansas City have recently investigated the sales procedures of these brokers, 
and found discrimination against Negroes in the resale of these properties for 

. < 

In the case of newly built housing aided by PHA, implementation of the 

Executive Order depends mainly upon individual conplalnts. Complaint procedures 

put the burden of responsibility on the family that wants a home; this method 

provides only spotty efforts to secure compliance, since the victim of discrlmina- 

ticn often lacks the evidence, time, or disposition to become involved in pressing 

his case with PHA.. The federal government should assign sufficient staff to 

test the sales policies of developers and brokers who receive PISA aid 

should launch its own Investigations without waiting for con 5 >laints. The liational 

committee Against Discrimination in Housing has suggested further that builders 

of PEii4.t^>u.'*ed hcusin(. aihould be requLicd to file regular and detailed reports of 

occapaacy by race; and that PHA should let Negroes know about available housing 

by, £cr example, requiilng PHA- Insured builders to mention federal fair housing 

Pit 

regt'iatiOTis in their advertising. 

Dnis federal acti<m in support of desegregation should not be limited to 
strategies focusing on the price of housing; discrimination rather than price is 
often the problem, and the federal role has so far been very limited in eqiaallzlng 
access to the metropolitan housing market. 

Low-Income Housing for the Suburbs 

Current federal low-income housing programs will contribute little to 
metropolitan desegregation. Obey produce only a small amount of new housing, and 
they are used ma&nly in the core cities. 
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Taken together, federal low-income housing, moderate-incoiae projects 
(under section 221(d)(3)), find housing for the elderly axe now producing 
about 50,000 new units a year. The rent supplement projgraja will reduce rents 
for low-income families living in new moderate-income developments, most of 
^diich are included in the above total. Throu^ January, 1967, contracts had 
been allocated for l8,0C0 families to receive rent supplements. These volumes 
of housing are small in comparison with total national housing starts of about 
1.5 million per year and with the 4 million urban families estimated to be 
living in substandard housing in the mid-1960's. 

The major housing subsidy programs - low- and moder^ite-income housing 
and rent supplements - all require some form of local government approval, \diich 
has been forthcoming mainly in the central cities and in other communities vhere 
there are already substantial numbers of low- income residents, low-income public 
hoidng: must be sponsored by a public housing authority established by the local 
government. Congress has stipulated that 221(d)(3) housing and rent 
supplements ctui be used only in communities that have prepared a “workable 
program" - a series of local ord in a n ces, plans, and administrative arrangements 
that are otherwise required for urban renewal grants and certain additional 
federal aids. Suburbs that have no need of urban renewal are unlikely to have 
prepared a workable program, and of course can prevent private groups from 
developing moderate-income and rent supplement housing simply by not preparing one. 

To make toesB-housirg aii^ applicable to suburban use, a first step would be 
to remove the workable program requirement. Then the initiative would rest 
with private or non-profit developers who could apply to FHA directly for 
221(d)(3) moirtgage aid and for rent supplements without securing local 
government approval, as is the case with other PBA programs. To mal:e this 
housing more welcome in the suburbs, the federal government might authorize 
additional public service grants so that new low-income families would not add 
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to local tax burdens. Precedents exist in the education grants that the 
federal government now makes to assist local governments in "impacted areas" 
^ere military or other federal personnel add substantially to local government 
costs . 

Another approach would involve authorizing the use of rent supplements 
in existing housing rather than limiting their use to new projects built under 
IHA mortgage programs. If rent supplements were available to low-income families 
for use anywhere in the metropolitan area, these families could choose housing 
idierever vacancies are available in a moderate price range. This approach would 
have to be used with care, however, for if the vacancy reserve is very small 
the net result could be to inflate housing costs without adding to the supply. 

Another promising direction would be to make greater use of suburban 
housing in managing the relocation of people displaced by public action in the 
central cities. A large number of families are displaced every year by urban 
renewal, highmy construction, and housing code enforcement in urban areas: 
by the late 1960's, it is estimated that the number will approach 100,000 
families a year. Relocation procedures vary from one program to another, but 
HUD-aided programs have now come under a single set of regulations and the 
federal government has been moving gradually toward standardization of other 
programs as well. Negroes constitute a very high proportion of all displaced 
families - the majority in the case of urban renewal. Thus relocation does 
offer significant opportunities for desegregation. Current HUD regulations 
require local relocation agencies to list only open-occupancy housing and to 
work only with brokers who will deal with all displacees on a nondiscriminatory 
basis. 

Nevertheless, most relocation staffs search for housing only within their 
own community rather than in the metropolitan area at large. Obvious political 
difficulties forestall one-sided action by a central city to rehouse its 
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dlsplacees in a nei^borlng suburb^ even if suitable vacancies could be 
found there. Federal policy could encourage loetropolitan relocation^ however^ 
by neans of financial Incentives for the receiving coHunlty. ISiese KLc^t 
the fom of the public service x^c^^ments su gg ested above'; or cooperation in 
relocation planning night earn a connunity hlfi^ priority for its oun federal 
aid with connunity develppnent projects ^ as suggested earlier in this paper. 

HUD relocation procedures now permit certain relocation aids to be given 
outside the displacing comnuni'^. In particular^ a one-year relocation 
adjustment payment to help people afford hl^^r rent in their new housing - 
a limited rent supplement^ in effect - is authorized idien a family moves 
outside the locality as well as within it. But there are no federal incentives 
to encourage metropolitan cooperation on relocation. 

Metropolitan Cooperation 

A federal stance of aUowing joint local action but not encouraging it is 
typical of urban aid programs. Obe KLementazy and &«conrjaiy Education Act of 
1965 permits two or more local educational agencies to ccurzy out programs 
jointly under Titles 1 and HE; HEV grants for hospital and medical facilities 
and most HUD grant programs allow considerable flexibility for participation by 
more than a single coinami^. Nsuay of these programs do^ however^ encourage 
or require metropolitan planning as a background for local projects^ as noted 
earlier. 

To facilitate desegregation^ however^ central city-suburban cooperation 
in actual program operation would be highly desirable. In most large urban 
areas, Begro concentration in central cities limits (Opportunities for desegregation 
within the cities alone. O(x>peration <m programs of housing and education could 
be one significant way out of the restrictions Ixqposed by demography and .Local 
boundaries. Extra incentive grants for joint central city-..uburban sponsorship 
of education, housing, and renewal programs c< 3 uld conceivably interest the 
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suburbs in shared activities. 

Obis proposal is especially relevant to tuo of the newest urban prograas^ 
model cities and grants for planned metropolitan development, both authorised 
in the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act of I966. Obe 
history of this legislation, however, illustrates well the obstacles to 
stronger federal action in support of desegregation at this time. Ibe original 
administration proposal for this bill contained an explicit provision for 
desegregation in the model cities program. It would have required the Secretary 
of njD, in determining the ellgibili'ty of proposed city programs, to "give 
maximum consideration to idiether . . . the program will encourage good community 
relations and counteract the segregation of housing race or income.” Congress 
deleted this requirement from the final bill, although it did retain a related 
provision that each program "will contribute to ... iwiw opportunities in the 
choice of housing accanaodations for all citizens of all Income levels.” In 
addition. Congress amended the administration bill to prevent the Secretary 
from reqiuiring transfers of students between schools in the model cities 
neighborhood and schools in the rest of the city as a condition of aid. A 
similar amendment to Title H, desiling with special grants for planned 
metropolitan development, forbids the Secretary from requiring communities 
to participate in school plans to eliminate racial imbalance in the metropolitan 
area as a condition of aid. 

Ibe intent of these amendments seems clear: to tie the hands of the federal 

program administrators and to serve notice of Congressional opposition to any 
effort to use these programs to encourage metropolitan desegregation. In the 
model cities program, limited desegregation may be possible if central cities 
take advantage of the policy that permits the eureas covered by the program to 
be discontlnu'nis. £y choosing a main area within an existing ghetto and a 
subsidiary a Tec. for new low-cost housing in another part of the city, a 
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conminity could offer some ooportunities for wider residential choice. 
Possibilities for desegregation would be much Improved if a central city and one 
or more suburbs were to join together in a model city program. Althou^ the 
legislation permits joint sponsorship, the proposals submitted to HUD in the 
first year of operation have all been for single-city projects. 

The new program of grants for planned metropolitan development, authorized 
in 1966 but not yet funded, is an example of the use of financial incentives to 
strengthen metropolitan cooperation. It offers extra federal contributions 
to reduce the usual local share of federal-aid projects, for building 
hospitals, libraries, airports, water and sewer facilities, highways, mass 
transit lines, and other piblic works in communities that participate in effective 
metropolitan development programs. The metropolitan area in which the project 
is located must have ctomprehensive pla nnin g under way with adequate institutional 
arrangements for coordinating local activities on the basis of this planning, 
and the individual locality must conform to the plan in its own land use 
regulations, public facilities, and other developaient policies. 

This legislation does offer a realistic way to strengthen metropolitan 
cooperation beyond the areawide planning called for in individual program 
requirements. Even with adequate fu n ding, however, its impact on housing 
and school desegregation will probably be slight. Although it requires substantial 
metropolitan coordination of development policies, nothing in the law or in other 
HUD statements on metropolitan planning directs attention to areawide low-income 
housing or opportunities for desegregation as a goal of such planning. The 
emgphasis in this bill is more on advance planning of public works on 
areawide solutions to social problems. JUrther, Congress specifically prevents 
the Secretary of HUD from requiring attention to racial infljalance in the schools 
as a caasponent of required metropolitan planning. Where metropolitan 
councils do choose to draw up areawide programs for low-income housing, however. 
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the lav provides a vay of revarding local compliance: communities receiving 

the special grants must demonstrate that their zoning and other development 
controls axe in accord vlth metropolitan plans. 

A number of legislative changes would be needed before this progrun could 
contribute directly to school desegregation: the present restriction against 

programs to improve racial balance would have to be removed^ and metropoHtan 
planning would have to be defined to include measures to provide equal 
opportunity in housing on a metropolitan basis. Local applicants could then 
demonstrate their active participation in metropolitan planning by such means as 
sponsoring low-income bousing, joining central city-suburban school programs, or 
cooperating with other communities in relocation planning. Vflthin this new 
framework, federal aid for supplementary education centers could logically be 
added to the programs for idiich incentive grants will be available. 

As a strategy to promote metropolitan cooperation, the supplementary 
program atten^ts to reward local governments that take pcu:t in substantial 
metropolitan planning, enter into areavide coordination arrangements, and align 
their own local development policies with areavide plans. A different approach 
to areavide cooperation has also been evolving as federal policy, relying on 
requirements rather than incentives and focusing on specific project proposals 
rather than overall local development policies. This approach began with 
Oongresslonal adoption of program-by-program requirements that federal grants 
for hl^vays, mass transportation, water and sewer facilities, and open space 
projects in urban areas must be consistent with areavide conqprehensive development 
plans. Title II of the Demonstration Cities and Metropolitan Development Act 
of 1966 extended this approach by requiring metropolitan review of proposed federal- 
aid projects under most of the major \irban development programs, including those 
for hospitals, airports, transportation, land conservation, and water and sewer 
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Bie nev re<]ulreiiieii:ts call for an official netropolitcm planning agency to 
review federal-aid proposals and advise the federal administrators on the 
extent to ^diich each project is consistent with congprehensive development piawn 
for the area. This review is advisory only and does not constitute veto poser 
over local proposals, hut it does promise to strengthen metropolitan planning hy 
linkin g it to the flow of federal aid for local projects. 

Although this evolving structure for metropolitan planning and review has 
received widespread bipartisan support, it has come under occasional attack from 
the rlc^t for intruding on the prl/wileges of local government and for compelling 
suburbs and central cities to consult with one another. More recently, it 
been the subject of another kind of attack, alleging that the new metropolitan 
apparatus is a threat to growing negro strength in the central cities:. Frances 
Fbx Flven and Richard doward have argued that under these review procedures, 

”The metro agency will be the control point in an all-embracing bureaucratic 
system" j that these agencies will be dominated by suburban and inner-city idiite 
interests; and that "As blacks rise to power in the city, the city will lose 
power to the metropolis."^ 

This argument vastly overstates the present and potential power of metropolitan 
planning agencies. TSae agencies that exist today in most -metropolitan areas have 
been established solely as advisory groups authorized to prepeure studies and plans, 
offer Infonnation and technical advice to local governments, and serve as a regional 
forum for discussion and consultation. Most councils consist of representatives of 
local governments in the area, sometimes with additional representatives of the 
state and at-large members; the councils typically hire a smell staff to conduct 
technical studies and develop plans. They tend to operate by consensus, since 
they have no power other than the power of persuasion to influence local government 
decisions. 

Hie planning councils will become more ingportant as they take on review 
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functions for federal aid programs ^ but their future evolution can provide 
opportunities as well as dangers for Negroes in the core cities. Core city 
residents will want access to suburban job centers^ to regional service facilities 
that will locate in the suburbs^ and to suburban housing markets. Metropolitan 
p la nnin g can serve as a forum for bargaining to secure these interests \dien 

federal-aid programs w drawn up for transportation, education, public facilities, 
and housing. 

Biat there will be conflicts of interest over future federal-aid programs 
is also clear, but it is unlikely that metropolitan planning councils will ever 
have^ real control over the flow of federal aid. As long as central cities 
contain large blocs of voters and generate major demands for federal-aid programs, 
their wishes will not be ignored in Vfoshington, even idien they cannot come to 
terms with their suburban neighbors on planning councils. As traditional HUD 
constituents, big-city mayors may well be able to take positions of leadership 
within metropolitan councils and make use of their beurgaining power to influence 
suburban policies. Bie dangers that Piven and Cloward suggest seem remote. If the 
metropolitan councils begin to function as fonnal centers of policymaking, these 
dangers can probably be forestalled by timely central-ci*^ pressure for voting 
rules based on population rather than eqiial votes for all member communities. 

In short, there will be a need for so. iiechanism that will allow negotiation 
between central cities and suburbs on policies of common interest. Recent federal 
policies have helped create such a mechanism, idilch can be useful in serving 
central city as well as suburban interests. Groups that are concerned with 
opportunities for desegregation in schools and housing should welcome the 
development of areawide planning councils which will provide channels for joint 
action and policymaking. Tbe present councils, however, are still weai and could 
be pushed in any of several directions including some that would reinforce the 
fears of Piven and Cloward. Federal influence and local pressure should be 
brought to bear on the activity of these councils to insure that they broaden 
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their focus to include programs for equal opportunity in education and housing, 
and that they give adequate representation to the disadvantaged residents of the 
core cities. 




A Note on Feasibility and Urgency 



Die proposals in this paper do not suggest radical reorganization of 
federal urban programs or a federal takeover of local responsibilities. Instead 
they represent further steps in the evolution of federal policy to deal vith 
critical national problems. Nevertheless it will be ai^gued that these steps are 
not feasible, that the temper of Congi’ess and the mood of public opinion will not 
allow more vigorous federal action toward equal opportunity in housing and education 
at this time. Some will contend that requiring urban planning and development 
programs to deal with low- income housing and desegregation on a metropolitan 
basis will lead many suburbs to withdraw from metropolitan planning councils and O 
to stop using federal programs. Those who support a go-slow strategy will 
that present programs and institutions need time to become established before they 
can deal with divisive social problems. 

As to feasibility, many steps suggested here would not require immediate 
Congressional action but could be taken by executive and administrative decisions. 

Diose that call for Congressional approval in general follow precedents established 
in other legislation. Only a few suggestions amount to reversals of prior Congressional 
action. Although it is possible that some communities will withdraw from federal 
programs rather than accept new requirements, a much more likely response, \diere 
there is resistance, will be to go through the motions of compliance without real 
commitment. A period of testing new regulations would probably ensue, in \diich the 
skill and flexibility of program administrators will have much to do with the 
outcome. 
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( } CJoncem over ii^ether dealing vith divisive issues will shatter fragile 

urten programs and institutions seems misplaced. Allowing more time for 
existing planning councils and development programs to mature may well 
solidifying operations that deal with problems of the pEist, not of the present 
or future. Bie problems of racial inequality are pressing. We are running out 
of time for peaceful solutions. £\ren the proposals in this paper^ which will be 
controversial, cannot promise early results on a large scale. But they can open 
new channels to relieve forced segregation, and they can demonstrate 
that we are deteimined to build cities and suburbs for eqjual oppoiiiunity. 
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